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A 


VINDICATION 


Of the ConpDvucT of the 


PRESENT WAR. 


SIR, 


Berkſhire, December 15, 1760. 
La obliged to you fot the favour of 


your much admired Pamphlet“, and do 

not wonder that ſo intereſting a ſubject, 
treated by ſo ingenious a writer, ſhould have 
engaged the attention of the public fo far, 
as to have produced already a third edition. 
You are pleaſed to deſire my thoughts on 


* Conſiderations upon the preſent war in Germayy, 


{his 


46 1 
this favourite piece, and dropt a hint as if you 
imagined the doctrines laid down in it, were 
not altogether ſo unexceptionable as they are 
generally eſteemed ? For my part, I cannot 
but confeſs myſelf entirely of that opinion. 
It is certainly Written with imagination, and 
indeed with elegance; but whether it be the 
livelineſs of imagination and the beauty of 
language ; or the ſoundeſs of judgment, and 
the ſtrength of reaſoning, which have capti- 
vated the world, ſhall be the ſubject of the 
following Letter, 

The Reader is advanced but a very few 
pages, before he is ſtruck with a moſt awful 
idea of the power of France. The extent 
of country, the number of inhabitants, the 
vaſtneſs of her revenues, are diſplayed before 
us as the meaſure of her ſtrength, and the 
450000 men kept on foot by Lewis the 
XIVth is quoted from Voltaire, to ſhew, to 
what an immenſe height of power, that 
kingdom may arrive. This frightful picture 
repreſenting the prodigious ſuperiority of 


France 


1 

France over England, one would imagine 
was penciled by ſome French maſter; but 
me truth is, that not only the author of the 
Conſiderations, but many good Engli/hmer 
have figured to themſelves the ſame repre- 
ſentation of things. Such was the reputation 
of Gallic power, and Gallic arms, juſt before 
the breaking out of the war, that we have 
| heard brave Eng/i/h foldiers wiſh in publick, 
| that England might not be drove to the 
| neceſſity of meaſuring ſwords with France: 
| though what gives us a fairer impreſſion 
of the ſtamp of thoſe time, is the popular 
defence of the inglorious and ever to be 
| lamented conduct of him who ought to have 
reſcued Minorca. Unhappily too for us, in 
thoſe days we gave the enemy ſo much 
credit, not only for their proweſs, but their 
precautions, that practicable attempts were 
blaſted, by the mere ſuppoſition, that fo 
| wiſe a people muſt have been providedagainſt 
them, 


But 
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But now that time has proved, this mighty 
people, are not almighty; nay more, that 
Engliſh valour has triumphed both by ſea 
and land in almoſt every part of the globe; 
let us enquire into the cauſes which, under 
Providence, have operated to produce this 
wonderful event. 

Monteſquieu in his Perſian letters, ſpeaking 
of the depopulation of the world, aſſerts that 
France is not to be compared to the ancient 
Gaul deſcribed by Ceſar for numbers of in- 
habitants : I believe, I may without raſhneſi 
affirm, it is not now to be compared on the 
ſame account, with itſelf at the time of the 
acceſſion of Lewis le Grand. The expulſion 
of many hundred thouſand proteſtants, an 
induſtrious, rich, and therefore prolifick peo- 
ple, muſt have deprived the kingdom of a 
very numerous poſterity. The monſtrous 
increaſe of their armies, with the fatal con- 
ſequence of almoſt a univerſal celibacy 
amongſt them, is a gulf equal in ſize to that 
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of the monaſtick foundations, devouring the 
preſent race of men, and obſtructing the 
ſucceſſion of another. The amazing loſſes 
they have ſuſtained in their wars this laſt 
century, both in Germany and Ttaly, are not 
reparable under the preſent conſtitution of 
things; and laſtly,their refinements and luxury 
have been carried to ſuch a height, not only 
at Verſailles and Paris, but even in their 
diſtant provinces; that not alone the younger 
ſons of great families, but the merchants and 
mechanics, amongſt whom this polite conta- 
gion has likewiſe crept, are deterred from 
marriage, and conſequently from the means 
of paying in the fruits of it, that debt every 
man owes the ſtate where he reſides. 

That this decreaſe of people is not viſionary, 
but real, we may appeal to notoriety. I 
ſuppoſe France was never more preſſed by a 
war than the preſent one; then where are 
now her 450000 fighting men ? where are 
her ſailors that in Leros the XIVth's time, 
fought aboard a hundred ſhips of war ? It 


B may 
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may be anſwered that we have thouſands of 
their ſailors in priſon, and that their preſent 
number of land forces are ſufficient for their 
purpoſe: but we know that, reduced as their 
navy was before November 1759, they were 
obliged to force the peaſants into that ſervice, 
We know, that however diminiſhed their 
armics may be, compared with the flouriſhing 
times of Lewis the XIVth, ſtill it is with 
the greateſt difhculty the government can 
pay, and provide for thoſe armies; and were 
they to reſolve the augmentation of them, 
I am greatly miſinformed, or they would be 
baffled in the enterprize : their revenues 
would fail them to ſupport the augmentation, 
and what is more the augmentation itſelf 
is impracticable. The dregs of the people 
and the lower artificers, are already ſwept 
away by the recruiting ſerjeant, and the fields 


are in a manner abandoned: travel through 
France at this very juncture, and you will 
ſee the women not only drive but hold the 


plough. 


The 


* 

The revenues of France have alſo ſuffered 
a conſiderable diminution within theſe few 
years. The King now upon the throne, 1s 
not a Lewis the XIVth, the idol of the peo- 
ple; a Deodand ; a king, who could not aſk 
more than they were willing to grant; a king 
who, if I remember rightly, left a debt of 
above 180 millions ſterling behind him, all 
which he himſelf had contracted. His pre- 
ſent majeſty labours under the diſadvantage 
of having ſeen one great bankruptcy in the 
late regent's time, and having been under the 
neceſſity of committing a kind of act of 
bankruptcy laſt year himſelf ; that is, though 
the payment of the intereſt on the capital be 
continued, yet the reimburſements (an an- 


nual diſcharge of part of the capital} were 
ſtopt and converted to the current ſervice of 


the year; theſe are ſtrokes which muſt deep- 
ly affect credit : the creditor will reaſonably 
ſuppoſe at the enſuing year, his dividends will 
be in the ſame danger with his reimburſe- 
ments, and he will not only demand a round 
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intereſt but ample ſecurity for all future loans; 
and thus will government be diſtreſt, 

It is very certain, that during the long and 
peaceable adminiſtration of cardinal Fleury, 
commerce was notonly reſtored, butincreaſed 
to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree, and the reve- 
nue in conſequence, much improved ; but 
never were thoſe channels ſo dry as at this 
period: and that the ſources of their riches 
are generally ſtopt by a ruinous war, is evi- 
dent both by their breach of faith with their 
preſent creditors, and the compariſon oi 
their revenues in the laſt years of Queen 
Ann's wars, made with revenues of the proſ- 
perous times of Leuis the XIVth. Various 
cauſes may conduce to diſable a ſtate: France 
is not ſo powerful as ſhe has been, becauſe 
ſo many of her inhabitants are impoveriſhed ; 
and Holland is not fo able to ſuſtain a war as 
formerly, though her individuals are richer 
than ever: the reaſoning therefore is not 
ſolid, which eſtabliſhes, that what has been 
done by any nation, may be done again. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps, Sir, upon this ſtate of the cafe, 
you will think my imagination a little over- 
heated, and that I conſider the French mo- 
narchy as a deſpicable enemy: Far from it: I 
2dmit it to be tremendous; but I cannot 
| acknowledge its Omnipotence. Contingen- 
| cies may, and have reduced it within ſome 
bounds; it is not aHydra but a Polypheme ; 
and if we can put out his eye, if we can 
| depopulate the country and deſtroy its com- 
| merce, we ſhall prevent the monſter from 
| cruſhing us. Fortune and ſucceſs have thus 
far warranted the experiment of oppoſing 
this gigantic power: God knows what a 
| reverſe may happen before the game is up; 
but hitherto the undertaking appears neither 
abſurd nor vain 

It remains to confider whether we might 
| have wrought this work by more deſirable 

means; and here I ſhall have an eye to the 
| principal purport and tendency of the pam- 
phlet before me ——— The grand queſtion 
upon this point, is, whether we might not 
have 


( 14 ] 
have done what we have done, and more 
had we not embarked in continental men- 
{ures : or in other words, whether it would 


not have been for the intereſt of Great- 
Britain, to fave her millions, and her troops, 
which have been waſted in Germany. 

It is undoubtedly the intereſt of Great. 
Britain, a commercial nation, to avoid war, 
ſo far as is confiſtent with her dignity and he: 
trade: if ſhe ſubmit to affronts, ſhe will be 
ridiculous, as in King James the Firſt's time; 
if ſhe ſabmit to encroachments on her tert 
tories, ſhe will be undone Thus circum- 
ſtanced, it behoves her miniſters to be on 
their guard to prevent a war, if poſſible, 
with honour; or if it cannot be prevented, 
to ſupport it with ſpirit. | 

This I apprehend was the rule of his late 

Majecty's conduct. When he ſuppoſed the 


Kings of Pruſſia and France, were forming 


deſigns to light up a war in Germany, be 


entered into a treaty with Ruſ/ia to obſtruct 


theſe machinations, When the poſturc of 
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affairs changed, and France had deſerted the 
| Kingof Priaſia to confederate with the Queen 
| of Hungary, then his Britannic Majeſty, 
| ſteddy and uniform in the fame plan, chang- 
ed his meaſures alſo, and entered into an al- 
| liance with the King of Priſſſia to prevent 
any foreign troops from marching into the 
empire. 
Il know theſe ſudden ſtarts of friendſhip 
from one Potentate to another, have been 
ſuppoſed to betray a weakneſs in our coun- 
cils ; but that is begging the queſtion; al- 
lances are not perſonal but national; and 
no body doubts it was the impatience of the 
houſe of Auſtria to ſeize on Sileſia, that led 
her to break the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and 
| fling herſelf into the arms of France, and 
not any variableneſs of humour or ſyſtem in 
| his Majeſty ; but his honour, his glory, and 
his intereſt, induced him as guarantee of that 
treaty, to ſupport it, 
| It were much to be wiſhed, if it were not 
weak to With it, that Germany and other 


powers 
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powers would fight our battles; but the Con- 
ſiderer has declared that unleſs we will meet 
them there, the French will ſeldom or never 
give themſelves the trouble of marching into 
the empire. Surely the author is a little forget- 
ful in this aſſertion: is it not true to a pro- 
verb that Germany has proved a grave to the 
armies of France? does not the laſt war 
furniſh us with a recent example, when ſhe 
poured into the empire, a hundred thouſand 
men even to the gates of Vienna, before one 
Engliſh regiment was embarked for the 
continent! But why do I appeal to the laſt 
war for an inſtance ? have we not one till 
more recent before our eyes? were not French 
armies in the very bowels of Hanover, before 
one Engliſb ſoldier had ſet foot on German 

ground? be it fo, ſay many well meaning 
men; let their armies domineer, ravage, 
and take poſſeſſion of it. Hanover is too 
ſmall an object for our attention; and the 
fee ſimple of it, is not worth half the num- 
ber of millions, we muſt ſpend to maintain it: 
but 


UE 

but is this the reaſoning of wiſe and virtuous 
men? was the EleQtorate ſtill of leſs value 
than is here repreſented, and had not the 
maxims of ſound policy called upon the 
adminiſtration to act the part they have 
done ; would not the ties of honour, grati- 
tude, and juſtice, bind us to endeavour the 
reſcue of a wretched people ſuffering all the 
calamities of war from an infolent foe, 
merely on our account ? 

Weremember the legiſlature were touched 
with ſo deep a ſenſe of the duty of this 
meaſure, that they unanimouſly, and with 
the approbation, at that time, of all good 
Engliſhmen,engaged to defend the electorate: 
but, ſays theConſiderer, if the two houſes of 
parliament were ſo improvident ; now, that 
the thing is impoſſible, the engagement 
ceaſes ; becauſe no promiſe binds to impoſſi- 
bilities. The thing impoſſible ? God forbid ! 
the precedentsin hiſtoryarenumerous, where 
able generals with a few good troops have 
baffled the moſt formidable invaſions —— 
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The undertaking of prince Ferdinand though 
a bold one, in the event has thus far been 
found a practicable one. | 

It may be anſwered, the abſurdity of 
the attempt would have appeared laſt year, 
but for mere accid.nt; and that ſuch victories 
as that of Minden fall not within the ſcope of 
probability. All this is true; but had there 
been no ſuch battle, who can tell whatmight 
have been the fate of that winter's campaign? 

Is it impoſſible that the French army at 
ſo great a diſtance from home, quartered in 
an enemy's country, and harraſſed by troops 
ful! of ardour and patriotiſm, might have 
ſuſtained a loſs nearly equal to the deſtruc- 


tion they met in the fields of Minden? I am 


not romantic enough to hope I ſhall ever 
ſee ſuch another Day as the firſt of Aug} 
1759: however, ſtupendous that victory 
was, it was not ſupernatural : no uncommon 
phenomena in the heavens, the air, or the 
earth contributed to that ſignal overthrow : 


the few Briti/þ battalions which oppoſed the 
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ſhock of the numerous Gallick hoſt, ſtood 
intrepid and firm : the enemy trembled and 
fled. 

Happy for England, the ſpirit that ſhone 
forth that day, has not been confined to thoſe 
fix battalions : it has diffuſed itſelf equally 
through our navy and army ; and the glori- 
ous 1759 is almoſt forgot in the glories of 
1760—1 ſhould therefore flatter myſelf the 
cauſe of Hanover is not at fo low an ebb; 
prince Ferdinand is not yet reduced to beg 
quarter : but ſhould the fortune of war, by 
and by, declare itſelf againſt us, then will be 
the ſeaſon to withdraw our troops, and re- 
linquiſh the country we can no longer 
protect: we ſhall then have the conſolation 
to reflect, that we have acted as an upright 
and faithful ally ought to act, and that by 
employing almoſt the whole power of France 
upon that ſpot, we have diverted them from 
objects of higher import; in other words, 
that by throwing this Hanover, this tub tothe 

Eq. Vhale, 
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whale, the ſhip we ſwim in, has been lest 
endangered. 

But we are told, that Hanover does not 
aſk our relief: for by ſending an army to 
oppoſe the French, ſhe is oppreſſed by two 
armies, and her miſery doubled ; nay far- 
ther, that when ſhe was over-run with 2 
rapacious ſoldiery, and in Frenchbondage, the 
ſun neither refuſed to ſhine nor the rivers to 
flow. I ſhall only obſerve upon this flower 
of ſpeech, that theſe appearances of nature 
continued to ſubſiſt; even after the deſolation 
of the poor Palatinate : though, to purſue 
the metaphor, did not the poor inhabitants 
find the rivers to flow with waters of bitter- 
neſs? and were not the day-light and the 
ſun, painful to them? But we are informed 
the French are a fair enemy, and that the 
maxims of war ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity, are become ſo moderate and 
humane, that Hanover had been pleaſed 
to have remained in the quiet ſtate of their 

neutra- 
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neutrality (which the ſad neceſſities of the 
times had conſtrained her to ſign) but that 
the victory of Reſbach, and the arguments 
of the King of Prisſia, had prevailed upon 
the army of obſervation to take up their armg 
again. 

This is a heavy charge againſt the memory 
of our late dread Sovereign, who avowed and 
juſtified the infraction of that treaty ; who 
gave his honour that the forms of the con- 
vention had been broke by the French them- 
ſelves, in the extortions and opprefſions, prac- 
tiſed in violation of the articles of the treaty. 
Could this be ſaid by a King ſo renowned for 
the love of truth, and we doubt the truth 
of it? but the writer himſelf ſeems to admit 
the allegation. If, ſays he, the Duke of 
Richlieu wasextortionate, did not this General 
render himſelf odious by his exceſſes, and 
did not ſome of his own officers condemn 
him by a contrary behaviour? he allows too, 
that ſome officers are more rapacious than 


others, and the Hanoverian had then the 
mis- 
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misfortune of having the French army com- 


manded by one of the worſt of them: can 
we deſire a more ample proof of the ſacred- 


neſs of his late Majeſty's word ; a virtue for 
which he was revered when alive, and now 
that he is no more, will not fail to procure 
him the admiration of future times ? 


But granting the truth of theſe oppreſſions, 
he thinks it would have been more prudent 
in Hanover to have ſubmitted to them, than 
to have deſerted the neutrality, Good God! 
are not Hangoerians men? have they not 
fleſh, and blood, and feeling, and ſpirit too, 
like other Men; do not our hearts glow 
within us when we peruſe a Vertot or a 
Bucn-amici? and is the recovery of oppreſſed 
liberty at Genoa or Liſbon nearer our hearts, 
than the ſame ſame cauſe at Hanover. 

We cannot however produce fo irrefra- 
gable an argument in vindication of the poli- 
tical conduct of his late Majeſty, and his 


* Vertot and Buon-amici, two authors; the firſt, of the 
revolutions of Portugal; the other, of the laſt war in Jah. 
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miniſtry,as in admitting the propoſition to be 
true, that though Hanover could not ſuffer 
in the leaſt by the neutrality, and might 
ſuffer extremely by the infraction, never- 
theleſs the convention was broke on our 
fide. | 

Who can invent a ſtronger plea in favour 
of his late Majeity's honourable and juſt 
regard for the good of theſe realms, than 
in thus expoſing his native country in theſe 
happy circumſtances to the horrors of war; 
and the reſentment of an exaſperated enemy; 
who if victorious might and would have 
treated them as revolters and rebels? If his 
Majeſty did decline the acceptance of peace 
for his electorate, in order to keep the ſtorm 
for his Britiſi dominions, what tribute js 
due from Britain to his aſhes? Does this 
ſacrifice ſavour of the partial attachment, or, 
as the French call it, the predilection in fa- 
vour of Hanover, ſo generally aſcribed to his 
character? Like a good hearted man, he 
loved the place of his birth; but like a juſt 
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and virtuous King, he ever ſupported, to the 
utinoſt of his power, the intereſt of theſe 
kingdoms. | 

I nope from this review of the tranſaction 
re!:ting to the convention of Clofter-Seven, 
you arc perſuaded that when the convention 
was broke, the good faith of his late Majeſty 
ſtood unimpeached : whether the conſe- 
quences, politically ſpeaking, were for the 
intereſts of Great-Britain, I ſhall examine 
more minutely by and by : at preſent, it 
remains to be conſidered whether our union 
with the King of Pruy//ia be a wiſe or a 
weak meaſure. 

It will be no part of my enquiry what are 
or are not the, perſonal virtues of the King 
of Priſſa. His magnanimity and univerſal 
genius ſtand con feſſed tothe whole world: but 
it is with the crown and power of Pruſſia, 
that we are lied ; though I grant it is no 
{light juf cation of the alliance, that the 
power of that crown is lodged in ſuch able 
hands. Nor ſhall I examine how far this 
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war may be deemed a proteſtant war: no 
wiſe man ever ſeriouſly thought it ſo, and 
indeed it ſeems to me a ſubject only worthy 
of trifling politicians. 

It has been a queſtion much agitated for 
many years in this kingdom, whether it be 
for the intereſt of Great-Britain to depend 
ſingly on her own ſtrength, or to engage in 
friendſhip and alliance with the neighbour- 
ing ſtates of Europe, according to the circum- 
ſtances of affairs. The firſt ſyſtem has been 
generally adopted by men out of power; 
the ſecond by men in power. The reaſon 
I ſuppoſe is, that every miniſter has found 
the expediency and neceſſity of entering into 
theſe compacts. The nature of an extenſive 
commerce requires it, and the preſervation 
of the balance of power renders it almoſt 
unavoidable. France, our rival in peace and 
war, has within theſe three laſt centuries, 
taken prodigious ſtrides towards univerſal 
dominion, and probably would have accom- 
pliſhed her great work, had not Britain 


D inter- 
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interpoſed to obſtruct her. And is Fran- 
leſs ambitious and leſs luſtful after empire at 
this day than ſhe was formerly ? Does it 
not then equally behove us now, to watch 
her ſteps? What can induce her to impove- 
riſh her ſubjects, and exhauſt her financcs 
by the payment of ſo many foreign ſubſidies, 
but the hopes of availing herſelf of theſe 
ſubſidiary Princes in ſome ſeaſonable hour, 
to the enſlaving her neareſt neighbours firſt, 
and afterwards in her turn, Great- Britain. 
This has been her policy, and by theſe arts 
ſhe has extended her monarchy. Powerful 
as ſhe is within herſelf, would ſhe fit down 
tranquilly to cultivate the ſocial bleſſings of 
peace, ſhe would ſeldom or never be annoyed 
by others. It is then with the proſpect of 
annoying, that ſhe purſues this plan ; and it 
is the notoriety of the fact, that at times 
has armed almoſt all Europe againſt her 
deſigns. 
It has been well conſidered ſince the re- 
volution, that one of the principal cauſes that 
| con- 


E 

conduced to the univerſal monarchy of Rome, 
was, that the ſeveral ſtates of the world 
fought the Romans one by one, and there- 
| fore were all ſubdued. Hence aroſe the 
ſeveral confederacies that have been formed 
againſt France, in all which, England, as 
became the dignity of a great and opulent 
nation, has generally taken the lead : and 
now, it is this very ſyſtem of fortifying herſelf 
| againſt the ambition of France, that induced 
| her to enter into an alliance with Pruſſia 
| and Heſſe. What have been the fruits of 
| this alliance? the preſervation of the electo- 
rate, and the dominions of the King of 
Pruffia. Had we not ſupported him with ſub- 
dies, he muſt inevitably have ſunk under 
the weight of his expences: had he not 
won the victory of Rosbach, and by that 
victory diſſipated in a manner for ſome time, 
the French power in Germany, the army of 
obſervation had not alone (without the aſ- 
üſtance of a body of Pruſſans,) been able to 
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drive out and extirpate the forces, that were 
in poſſeſſion of Hanover. 


Perhaps it will be aſked, where hes the 
advantage of theſe events? How would 
England have ſuffered, had all the domi- | 
nions of his Pruſſian Majeſty, and the whole 
electorate of Hanover been ſwallowed up the 
firſt campaign? I ſhall anſwer in a few 
words : France in that caſe, would not have 
ſuſtained the hardſhips of two or three ex- 
penſive, ſickly, and mortal campaigns, which 
have diverted her thoughts from the other 
operations of the war, and would alſo have | 
had the depoſit of Hanover in her hands, to 
exchange for our own acquiſitions, or with | 
that power who ſhould give her the bel: | 
bargain for it; poſſibly with the Queen of 
Hungary, for the perpetual poſſeſſion of thoſe 
territories and maritime towns in Flanders | 
that lie oppoſite to our coaſt, and which 
would be extremely convenient to the marine | 


of France, for infeſting England in a future } 
war. 


But 
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But why this eagerneſs to ſupport the 
King of Prufia, a Prince, who in the laſt 
war is ſaid to have been a perfidious enemy? 
Why do we not renounce an alliance, that 
grows ſo heavy on our hands? 

Whata manifeſt contradictionis here? he 
ſame man, in the ſame breath, arraigns one 
Prince ſor breach of faith, and recommends 


the example to another. Wiſe and good 
miniſters however, know that thele engage- 


ments are of too ſolemn a nature, to be 
lightly renounced ; and whatever the cauſe 
of the King of Pruſſia was, in the laſt war, 
the juſtneſs and uprightneſs of it in this, 
have been demonſtrated in his documents, 
nearly with the force and preciſion of a 
theorem in Euclid. 

The writer of the pamphlet before me, 
ſeems to be unneceſſarily concerned for 


the honour of his country, in ſuppoſing | 


we 
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we are dupes to the King of Pruſſia, by the 
convention we have made with him. The 
ſuccours we have given him in money, he 
calls a tribute. He had much more pro- 
perly have called it a charity, had he at- 
tended to the wretched and miſerable ſtate 
of Pruſjia, ſet forth in the preamble to the 
articles of the Convention : but the truth is, 
that it is given to an ally, who has been 
and may again be uſeful; and therefore is 


really and truly a ſubſidy. 


By the convention, the King of Pru/ja 


engages to augment his forces, and that they 
ſhall act in the moſt adyantageous manner 
for the common cauſe : but ſays our author, 
he does not ſtipulate to ſend one man to our 
aſſiſtance : yet in what better terms could he 
have expreſſed himſelf? At a juncture when 
he was overwhelmed with enemies, and 


had 


l 
had employment for a hundred thouſand 
more troops, could he have enrolled them, 
would it not have appeared oſtentatious and 
ridiculous to mention an aid of men? Nei- 
ther of theſe epithets belong to the King 
of Pruſſia. 

I could have wiſhed that the aſhes of the 
late Landgrave of Heſſe, had been trod on 
more gently - as he was a Prince both in 
publick and private life, great almoſt beyond 
example. So true to his faith, and his en- 
cagements, that he choſe rather to abandon 
his country, and live a fugitive, than deſert. 
his alliance and the cauſe of liberty : unkind 
therefore 1s the repreſentation that we read 
of him, as delivering up his principality and 
people to an enemy, for the paltry conſide- 
ration of the hire of his troops. Theſe are 
tae outlines of a Muliy 1/hmael, and not of 
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Milliam, Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, one of 
the beſt of men *. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain to 
you, in fome meaſure, the expediency of 
framii g theſe alliances, and the neceſſity of 
ſupporting them. That they have coſt us ſome 
millions of pounds, and ſome thouſands of 
lives, is not to be denied - Theſe are the 
{ad accounts we muſt read of in the hiſtory of 
war; but does not the ſame page inform us, 
that while poverty, oppreſſion, ruin, and 
deſolation, are raging in other countries, we 
are in a manner enjoying the ſweets of peace. 
Our commerce extends itſelf every year, 

beyond 


* Tt is r=lated of Muley Iſhmael, that when Louis the 
XIVch on a certain provocation, ſent an embaſſador to 
menace him with a bombardment, he coolly aſked him what 
the equipment for the expedition would amount to : fo many 


millions o{ livres, anſwered the embaſſador z why then, fays 


the 1Mar:cco Emperor, give me but ſecurity for half the 
10224, aud Iwill this moment burn the town before you: 
- 
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beyond the ſtrength of imagination to have 
fancied ; our revenues conſequently increaſe, 


and, to compleat all, our people are hitherto 
content. I ſhall poſſibly be told that theſe 
are bleſſings but of ſhort duration, and 
that we mult ere long, fall under the burden; 
but it ſhould appear from the riches of the 
ſtate, that we are far from ſo great a crilis— 
twelve millions raiſed at about four per cent. 
in one loan, argues no ſuch danger nigh, and 
is a tranſaction, that will amaze Europe, and 
| poſſibly may extort overtures of peace from 
our enemies: but as an honourable peace is 
not at preſent in our option, we mult con- 
tinue to exert that force, which, if they had 
been reaſonable, would have already com- 
pelled them, but which under heaven, muſt 
in the end compel them to it. 


What were our proſpects when we firſt 
engaged in this war? our enemy had en- 
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croached on our colonies, built fortifications 
on their encroachments, and rendered our 
poſſeſſions in ſecure—A good frontier there. 
fore to our northern colonies, was the grand 
object. Wiſe men were alſo become jealous 
of the formidableneſs of the naval power of 
France, and were not ſorry for the quarrel, 
as it might furniſh an occaſion to reduce 
that power: ſo the reduction of the navy, 
became the next great object In the 


courſe of a very few years, we have ſcen 


the vigour and impenetrable ſecrecy of a 


wiſe adminiſtration, ſeconded by the extra- 
ordinary valour of our officers and men both 
by fea and land, accompliſh this noble 
undertaking, Their navy is not only reduced, 


but almoſt annihilated ; and we are maſters 


not only of the frontier we combated for, 
but alſo of Lowsbourg, and the vaſt and 


powerful regions of Canada; powerful, con- 
ſidering 


(id 
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fdering the force that could be brought 
againſt it, 

It would not be neceſſary to mention our 
conqueſt in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, our 
ſucceſs at Senegal and Goree, and the fre- 
quent alarms we have given to their own 
coaſts, but that I mean to aſſert, that in all 
probability, had the war been carried on in 
another ſhape, few or none of theſe things 
had been effected. 

Had France in the beginning of the war, 
declined all continental connections; had 
| ſhe dedicated but half the millions, and 
half the men ſhe has waſted in Germany, 
to her marine; had ſhe turned all that 
ſtrength to the ſupport of her colonies, and 
to the invaſion of Great-Britain; the ſcene 
had been altered, and the poſture of affairs 
had worn another face. It is not pertinent 
o alledge, that Hawke had deſtroyed her 

| E2 ſqua- 
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ſquadrons, and ruined our power at ſe: 
this is confounding dates and arguments, 
He obtained that glorious victory upon the 
remains of her navy in Nevember 1759; 
but had ſhe adopted the ſyſtem I ſpeak of, 
in the beginning of the war, Monſ. Conan, 
| might have commanded ſixty ſhips of the 
| line, inſtead of the twenty-one which pe- 
riſhed or eſcaped that day. 

I know it will be ſaid that we ſtill muſt 
have triumphed at ſea, had France done her 
utmoſt to contend for an equality: but that 
a navy is to be created ; much more, aug- 
mented in a few years, may be learnt from 
the adminiſtration of Colbert. Does any 
man doubt that the navy of France in King 
Malliam's time, at a certain period, domi- 
neered in the channel, and locked up the 


navy of England in our own ports? if this 
be 
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be true why ſhould not the ſame direction 
of power produce again the ſame effect. 

Admit however, that in ſpite of all ri- 
valſhip, we ſhould {till remain ſuperior at 
ſea; yet when we reflect on the exceſſive 
diſtance of our ſettlements from P7771, and 
from one another, what embarraTnents muſt 
enſue from the impoſiibility of diſcovering 
the deſtination of their ſeveral ſquadrons ? 
we remember well how near ly Monſ. de 
la Clue had eſcaped admiral Beſcawen, and 
' notwithſtanding the fortune of that day, in 
preventing his junction with Monſ. Confans, 
how difficult we found it to give Howhe a 
ſuperiority over Conſſans alone. Such are 
the calls for our men of war, either for cu 
convoys, our colonies, or our expedition 
that notwithſtanding the prodigious numbe 
of ſhips in commiſſion, we cannot Ip 
be provided with ſufficient fleets, to preſerve 


2 ſuperiority! in every ſervice. 
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T ſhall be anſwered, that granting all this 
to be true, yet as we ſhall ſtill upon the 
whole be ſtronger at ſea than our adverſary, 
ſhe will never be able to hurt us eſſentially : 
and itltcrefore all the millions devoted to 
continental meaſures, have been ſo much of 
the riches of the nation idly diſſipated and 
loft : but however ſelf- evident this propoſi- 
tion may appear, I am humbly of opinion 
that had not thoſe millions been appropri- 
ated to the ſervice of Germany, the other 
millions that we have expended fo gloriouſly 
in America on the grand object of the war, 
would have been ſquandered, and the con- 
queſt of Canada defeated. I am informed 
by unqueitiorable authority, by ſome of the 
principal inftruments employed in that 
tonourable enterprize, that had the Canadi- 
25 received but a very little aſſiſtance more 
from France, than they did, the undertakin 9 
had been rendered impracticable. Can we 
| then 
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then ſuppoſe, that if France in the beginning 
of the war, had turned her thoughts from 
Germany, to the defence of her colonies, 
ſhe could not have ſent a little more aſſiſt- 
ance, nay very conſiderable armaments both 
of ſhips and men? in this caſe, the impor- 
tant ſcheme which engaged us in the preſent 
war, mult have proved abortive. If there- 
fore what I have advanced here, be a fact, 
thoſe two or three words only, will be an 
anſwer to volumes of declamation, againtt 
the preſent conduct of the war and con- 
tinental meaſures, 

Happy for us, the councils of France 
have taken another direction; but I have 
very good reaſons to believe, that had Mar- 
ſhal Saxe been living, and in power, we 
had beheld a different ſcene of action. By 
his death, the French heve been ſuffered to 
follow the bent of their national genius, 
which undoubtedly is martial; but Mars not 

Nep- 
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Neptune is their deity. The toils which 


wait on the ſplendours of the field, do not 


ſtartle their nobility, and gentry; but the 
ocean has not equal charms for them. I have 
been told in France, that this obſervation on 
the humour of the people was one of the 
cauſes which induced Levis the XIVth to 
eglect his marine, after the action near 
Malaga. | 
do not mean by what I have here faid, 
to reflect on the abilities and courage of their 
officers or common men. I am only ad- 
ancing, that providentially for us, the ſervice 
at ſea is not their predominant paſſion, I 
Kno but too well, from the behaviour of 
their navy ſince the revolution, how capable 
they are of becoming formidable on that 
element ; and I think it is from that quarter 
only that England can receive her mortal 
wound, 
Had the ſyſtem of Marſhal Saxe been 


1%0T ouſly purſued from month to month, 
| and 
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and year to year, I am of opinion our iſland 
would not have known the tranquillity ſhe 
has enjoyed during the courſe of this war, 
I ſuppoſe you are prepared to ſmile at the 
word invaſion; men leſs knowing than your- 
ſelf, laugh aloud at the bare mention of it ; 
but the gentlemen of the army and the 
navy, know it is not a phantom, and might 
prove a ſerious affair. Can any man treat 
the attempt as chimerical, who remembers 
that if Hawke had been wind- bound forty- 
eight hours longer than he was, the troops 
from Vannes under the convoy of Conflans, 
had certainly failed for the deſtined port. 
If therefore, it was a kind of accident that 
ſaved us in the zenith of our power, from 
the miſchiefs of an embarkation, convoyed 
by the poor remains of a ſhattered navy ; 
how would the danger be enhanced, ſhould 
the French monarchy once more grow pow- 
erful at ſea, andthreaten us at the ſame junc- 
F ture 
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ture with three ſquadrons from Furs 4. 
Grace, Breſt, and Dunkirk, and an army 
of ten or fifteen thouſand men aboard each 
of them ; all which will certainly be prac- 
ticable in a future war, if the French King 
has no other buſineſs on his hands, 400 
ſhould adopt this method of attack ? 
I am appriſed that, fluſhed as we are in 


our preſent ſecurity from invaſions, it may 
be argued that ſhould the French by favour 
of winds and weather diſembark an army, 
ce cry man of them muſt in the end be de- 
ſtroyed or made priſoners. This is an expe- 
riment that I hope Great-Britain or Ireland 
willnever undergo--The fortune of a battle is 
precarious, and yet in an open country like 
ours, the fortune of a battle may poſſibly 
decide the fate of a crown, Hiſtory in- 
forms us that it actually has done ſo more 
than once in this nation: but why do! 
allude to times of antient date? do Wy 

not 
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not all remember 1745, when only five 
or ſix thouſand undiſciplined rebels march- 
ed into the center of the kingdom, and 
had well nigh blaſted public credit! nay, 
and with a little more ſucceſs than they 
had, might almoſt have made the imperial 
diadem of theſe realms to totter on the head 
that wore it? can the truth of this aſſertion 
be called in queition ? did not the voice of 
the people, did not the acts of the legiſlature 
in a manner proclaim his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland the reſtorer of his 
country | | 
But England perhaps is under circum- 
ſtances entirely peculiar to herſelf. She not 
only is unprovided-of garriſons to obſtruct 
the rapid progreſs of an enemy, were he 
once landed, but the very life and being 
of her publick credit would be affected by 
that event. Foreigners have but a faint con- 
ception, and our anceſtors had no conception 
| F 2 at 
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at all of the nature of this publick credit, 
What ſpeculative ſtateſman could have be- 
lieved that the plunging this nation into 
a debt of a hundred millions, inſtead of | 
producing a general bankruptcy ſhould have 
enriched thouſands of her inhabitants, and 
procured a comfortable ſubſiſtance to the 
many more thouſands dependent upon them? 
yet myſterious and paradoxical as this appears, 
it is the preſent caſe of Great-Britain. The 
immenſity of her trade enables her to keep 


faith with her creditors; and whilſt that faith 


and that trade can be ſupported, the imagi- 
nary value of her paper will be equal to the 
intrinſick worth of her gold and ſilver. 
Thus are the real riches and current coin of 
this kingdom, I may ſay almoſt infinitely 
multiplied. Yet conſider upon how light 
a thread this wonderful proſperity depends, 
and that ſhould it happen to be divided, the 
mighty machine muſt inevitaby fall. So 

long 
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long however as the intereſt of money ſhall 
continue to decline, the evil of the debt 
will be at a diſtance ; but a deſcent of twen- 
ty or thirty thouſand men, might poſſibly 
bring on inſtantaneous ruin. Of how great 
conſequence then, is it to divert the ſtorm 
from this iſland ? 

I am afraid you will not be quite ſatisfied 
with this ſtrain of reaſoning : you will tell 
me it 1s ſtill the moſt expenſive war that 
ever Britain was engaged in, and that if 
ſhe goes on at this rate mortgaging all her 
poſſeſſions, ſhe muſt be undone at laſt. I 
grant it is expenſive, but may not this gene- 
rous effort, this ſpirit which has ſpread it- 
ſelf from the throne to the loweſt claſs of 
the people, prove in the end as parſimonious 
a method of carrying on the war, as the more 
languid one, of ſaving a few millions and 
making no impreſſion on the enemy? 

In 
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In the nature of things, it can ſeldom 
happen that one and the ſame plan of ope- 
rations is ſteddily purſued thro' the courſe 
of a long war. New occurrencesariſe, which 
give birth to new ſyſtems and meaſures, I 
am apt to believe that three years ago, the 
adminiſtration did not themſelves foreſee 
they ſhould ſend fo large a body of troops 
to Germany : but I hope you will think from 
the review I have laid before you, the ſtep 
was prudent and productive of great good : 
the good however conſiſting in the preveu- 
tion of an evil, which would have ariſen 
from different meaſures, is underſtood by 
men of penetration only : the inconvenien- 
cies, are obvious to the whole world. 

I do not wonder, that after the ſword has 
been drawn ſo many years, the nation at 
length ſhould be deſirous of peace: yet 
what is to be done? we have declared our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves ready to treat, and our propoſal has 
been rejected with diſdain, Are we, in our 
triumphant ſituation, to creep to the enemy ? 
Are we abjectly to ſue for ignominious 
terms of peace? Shall we ingloriouſly ſur- 


render the advantages we have obtained at 
the price of ſo much blood and treaſure ? 
If we do this, can it be long ere we ſub- 
mit to the yoke itſelf? No, Sir, I hope 
{till to ſee the pride of France ſubdued by 
the ſpirit of Britain. For that end there- 
fore, let us with Cato, 


Hold it out, and fight it to the laſt : 
A year, a day, an hour, of virtuous Liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


Iam, Sir, Sc. 
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